











THE INQUISITOR. 


** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
“ And sweeten all the toile of human life.” —Taomsow. 








No. 20. WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1619. [Vor. I. 
vane erence 


» | let the yorng woman continue in your 
SOPHIA. family—I could hang myself for being 


such a blundering puppy.” 

“No, no,” replied Mr. Morton, whose 

She now regretted having Icft her|voice trembled with agitation, “she shall 
mother, and wished it were possible tojnot continue in my family. An arttu! 
escape, unobserved, from th: h>use. hypocritical hussy! She would make my 

The laughter whic! had alarm d her,||daughters as bad as herself. What an 
was now ceasedsbut t! is aff rded no re-llescape have [had! I intended to marry 
lief to her fears, for she could hear the|her. I was going to offer her my hand 
gentlemen conversing with earnestness,|this very day. My dear Clarrington, I 
and herself, she had too much reason to/shall always consider myse'fyour febtor; 
suppose, the subject of their conversa-j/you have prevented my making a Warse 
tion. bargain than I ever made in my life.” 

‘Ina few minutes the parlour door was} The parlour door was now closed, and 
opened, and Sophia with terror, heard|Sophia could hear no more. ‘That she 
the following conversation: must leave the family, she was certain; 

«Will you condemn the girl, without/indeed she no longer had a wish to stay; 
hearing her?” cried one. but how was she to leave it? Should she 

“* By all means Iet the young lady|steal secretly away, and by that means 
have an opportunity of defending her-|confirm every thing the major had said; 
self,” exclaimed another. or, should she stay and explain the whole 

«‘ That the character of Miss Wilson|invidious tale? She recollected the for- 
should have been unknown to you, I|mer explanatory scene, and how ill she 
confess, surprises me,” safd a voice|\was then able to defend herself, and,with 
which Sophia too well knew to be thelreason, feared she should not now acquit 
major’s; “had I known tt > respectable/herself much better; yet, unobs: rved to 
station she fills in your family, grati-jleave the house, she knew to be imprac- 
tude for former favors would certainly|iticable; to attempt it would certainly be 
have sealed my lips; this has been an|the means of exp sing herself to insult, 
unlucky mistake of mine, and I beg.) withont any advantage arising from if. 
my dear Morton, you will forget it, and) She had no alternative but to stay, which 
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at length she determined she would, for 
she thought, however exasperated Mr. 
Morton might be at tie tale he had heard 
he certainly would not suffer her to be 
insulted, while under his roof, 

The leaden wings of Time seemed 
scarcely te move; m vain did Sophia en- 
deavor -to conceal her uneasiness; she 
tried to pack up her clothes and to pre- 
pare for her departure, which was now, 
inevitable; but tears prevented her, and 
she paced the room in an agony of grief, 
too great not to be observed by the chil- 
dren, who repeatedly inquired if she 
was ill. 

The sound of the half-hour bell before 
dinner, increased her alarm; she every 
moment expected a summons to appear, 
and when at last the dinner-bell rung, 
she sunk almost fainting into a chair. 
The children were now frightened and, 
began to cry. Sophia, with difficulty con- 
ceaiing her own terrors, endeavoured fo 
dissipate their’s, told them she was bet- 
ter, and tried to comfort them. While 
thus employed, a servant tapped at the 
door, and informed them that dinner 
was waiting for ‘hemin the school-room. 
Though Sophia felt her immediate ter- 
rors relieved by this arrangement, it 
convinced her that the information of the 
major was firmly credited, and led her 
tolonk forward to the probableé effects 
of his relentless malice, and her heart 
sickened at the gloomy prospect. 

The little party 1. .de a hasty dinner, 
and returned to Sophia’s bed room, 
where she thought she should be less lia- 
ble to intrusion than in the other apart- 
ments. Restraining her emotions as 
much as possible, she employed herself 
in packing upher trunks; while thus 
engaged, the house-maid came to the 
room, with a letter for Sophia and or- 
ders that the children were to go to the} 
parlour. No sooner was Sophia alone, 
than she tore the letter open and read as 
follows:— 

“Miss Danton or Wilson,—For I 
know not by which name to address you, 
the .nformation I this day casually re- 





Clarrington, has,I confess, greatly sur- 
prised me; and I scarcely know which; o 
admire most, the effrontery with which 
you imposed yourselfupon me as a mod- 
est, respectable young woman, or the art 
with which you have kept up the char- 
acter. The proverb says, very truly, 
Allis not gold that glitters; and now when 
I know a little of what you really are, 
I can only give you credit for being a 
very good actress. To persons of your 
description compliments are by no mc an 
necessary; so in very plain terms I 
must tell you, that you are not a pro- 
per person to superintend the education 
of my daughters, as I neither intend 
them for the stage, nor to be mis- 
tresses to high-bred profligates. 

“As for yourself, I must say a little 
more; I. had such a good opinion of you, 
and was so much engaged by your 
beauty and apparent «modesty, that I 
had seriously cometo tlie resolution of of- 
fering you my hand and heart; but now 
my offer must beof a different nature, 
yet still such aone as you must be mad 
to refuse. It is needless for me to say 
how much I love you; I willgive youa 
proof of my affection in the terms I of- 
fer to your acceptance, onthe sole eon- 
dition of your permitting me to be your 
friend and protector, ° | 

“I will settle 507. per annum on you for 
life, and 260/. per annum as long as you 
continue faithful to my love: I will far- 
nish a house for you, where you may 
live, and be as happy as love, peace, and 
plenty can make you. This is an offer, 
my dear girl, you will not meet with 
every day, and you will show your good 


isense by accepting it. If however, pride 


and obstinacy shonld prevent you, take 
notice you must quit my house. 

‘««Send me an answer, my sweet gi, 
and say you will bless your faithful ad- 
mirer, 
“T, Morton.” 

Sophia was naturally high-spirited: 
to be twice in one day so cruelly insult- 
ed was too snuch; in the first impulse of 
passion, she opened the door, intending 








ceived from my worthy friend Major 
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to go to the parlour and upbraid hoth 























ned te herroom, and hastily wrote the 
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the major and Mr. Morton, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection stopped her; she retur- 


following lines:— 


“Sir,—I have read your letter with’ 


surprise and indignation, The insinua-, 
tions of the major, to which you seem 
to give implicit credit, are below my 
notice; I disdain to reply to them. 

“I have no wish to remain in your 
tamily; the morals of your children shall’ 
not be hurt either by my precept or ex- 
ample; neither, sir, shall their for:\unes 
be injured by my accepting the offer your 
parental tenderness permits you to make 
Respecting the intended offer you speak 
of, had it been made, it would havecom- 
manded my gratitude; but, sir, it is an, 
honour I sheuld have declined. I only 
request of you a safe conveyance to 
L—- as soon as possible, 








“S, DanToN.” 





(To be Continued.) 
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FOR THE INQUISITOR. 
THE LOVE OF LIFE. 
Anold man (says Esop) coming home 


from the woods, somewhat overloaded, 
threw down his burthen, and in the an- 
guish of fatigue called for Death. 
Death appearing to know his commands, 
only, says he, to help me up with this| 
wood. Let us not grow peevish with life, 
upon every little vexation; that is to say,) 
upon every change of the weather. In! 
like manner, Antisthenes, the Stoic, be- 
ing very sick, and impatiently crying out 
Who will deliver me—* this,” said Dio-| 
genes, presenting a knife,‘ very soon if} 
thou wilt.” I do not mean from my Ife, 
replied Antisthenes, but from my dis- 
ease. Montaigne says, that there is no 
condition so wretched, which men wi ] 
not accept, ** provided they may live:* 
and he quotes from Seneca the example 
of Mecenas, who is there represented 
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to have held this language:— 

Debilem faci'o manu, 

Debili m Pedes Cova; 

Tuber ads'rue gibberum; 

Lubricos quate dentes: 

Vita dum s:'perest, bene est. 
Seneca calls this, and justly, turpis- 
simum votum; nor, humbly as I think of 
human philosophy, can | persuade my- 
self, thai this is the wish of men univer- 
sally—meanwhile, it is certainly the true 
tone of spirit and temper “ neither to 
wish nor fear to dje.”’ 


ANECDOTE—FACT, 


Avery genteel looking young man 
was seen ts enter a church in time of 
service—lhe piused at the eutrance— the 
cong egation startei—he advanced a 
few steps and deliberately surveying 
the whole assembly commenced a_ slow 
march up the broad aisle—not a pew 
was opcned—the au ‘ience were too bu- 
sy for civility-——he wheeled, and in the 
same manner performed a march, step- 


“Iping as if to Roslin Castle, orthe dead 


march in Saul, and disappeared A few 
moments after, he re-entered with a 
huge block upon his shoulders, ws hea- 
vy ashe could well stagger under; his 
countenance was imino ea.jie—- gain 
the people started and half rose from 
their seats, with their books in their 
hands. At length, he placed the block in 
the very cent:e ef the principal passage, 
and seated himself upon it. Then for 
the first time, the reproach was felt! 
Every pew door inthe house was in- 
stantly flung open? B:.tno— the stran- 
ger was a gentleman—he came not 
there for disturbance—he moved nvot— 
smiled not; but preserved th utmost de- 
corum, until the service was concluded, 
when he deliberately shouldered his 
block, and to the same slow step, bere 
itoff,& replaced it where he had found it, 

She congregation is now the most 
polite and atteativeto strangers of any 
in America. 


POETRY --Horace his juet'y remarked, that 
‘ti. not enowgh ‘hat peetry should be so. finish- 
ed as to sa'isfy the judcement, it should appeal 
\o our feeling and imagination. 


























POBTRY. 
From on English paper. 
On old Lord E——’s being married at 
Gre'nu Green, in female attire. 


TH\T E— could assume ‘he Belle, 
Should not amaze tie town; 





For though the Cap might not fit well, 
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the clargyman goes to the top of the steeple and 
calls out to the people to come, and then they 
‘akesand goes; and then, too, what’s oddest of 


all, they keep Sundays on Fridays. 


And they 


call the Bible the Go run. 





He long had grueed the Gown.* 


But let him, would he e*er obtain 
One of the famous Flitches, 

Quick to his proper garb again, 
And wear the Husbands Breeches. 


* He was a Judge. P. W. 


DEATH—AN EPIGRAM. 


That you must die, not truth itself more true 
Nor less is this, that unprepared are you 
Who careless live, although to-morrow’s sun 
Miay fix your fate as changeless as undone. 


\ 





— ai 
CONVERSATION UPON EGYPT. 
P CONCLUDED. 
Pray, Mterrup'ed I, what did Pat say abou 


Bg: pi? 


Why, he said they were all no better than Mi7]™e*nwhile,let us have some more of Mr. M’Dow- 
hummutans in that country; people that wo:ship al 


the new moon. They put it atop ofall their 


ehurches. 


Put the new moon a-top of all their churches!| 


@aid the astonished skipper. 

Pshavw! said the traveller, that’s a lie, for I re- 
Member there was no such thing on the steepl.s 
that Isaw, and many isthe good time I hav. 
seen their churches; aye and been in them too. 
When I was there, I never saw the new moon 
or the old one either, any where else but in 
the sky not 1 

I don't mean the new moon its own self, said 


the innkeeper, but a statute of the new moon, as} 


gtake i 

That’s flat idolatry, says alittle demure per, 
sonage, ingrey clothes, for the scriptur says’ 
thou shalt not worship any thing in the heavens 
above nonin the earth beneath: now the moon, 
you can’t deny, is athing in heaven: now to 
make a graven image ofthe moon, why that’s a 
— idol; why that’s to be ne better than a 

athen dye see me. 

Ave, resumed the innkeeper, and what’s 
worsethan all that, they’ve no pews in their 
churches. So Pat says,he heard sav, for hed ¢ 
not se~ it hime If. Because why; why beaase they 
Won‘t let no christian to go in'o their chu «hes. if 
he goes in,what do they do? says I to Pat, wiiy, 
S@vs he they take and sacr.fice him to the .ew 
MOon, he says 

Why, said the demure personage, 
ges into a such like place, 'is my belief he is 
an idolater He’s no conciencious christian. The 
— says, who can touch pitch and not be de- 

ed! , 

And then, too, continued the innkeeper, they 
never rings no bells to call people to church, but 


all, to keep Sundays on Fridays. 


sabbat’ breakers. 





} 


; 





Way that, says the man in grey, is worst of 
Why they’re 
no better, as a body may say, thana parcel of 
God forbid I should be un- 
charitable, but it’s my belief that no good can 
come of such doings. The scriptur saith 

As to that, interrupted the traveller, you may 
think as you please, to be sure, Mr. Elmslie, but 
my notion is, that ali days is alike. 

This declaration aroused the zeal of Mr. Elms- 
lie.and he set himself in the Aold forth attitude 
immediately. The traveller continued; I'll bet 
youa bowl of jorum [here, Tom bring us ano- 
ther bottle, you dog, and some sugar;) Ill prove 
it you as plain as the nose in your face. 

I lays no wagers, says the theologian; I am for 





plain downright arguing, d’ye see from scriptur. | 


Mark that, Is icksto scriptur 


Being anxious to hear the innkeeper repeat a}. 


little more of his brother Pat’s account of Egypt, 
I here interfered between the dispu'ants with— 
Pray, gentlemen, let us have the jorum first, and 
this weighty matter may be settled afterwards— 


s account of Egypt. 

Why, says M‘Dowal, I don’t know as how as! 
remember much more of what Pat told us—aye! 
he said that every man there hasa dozen wives; 














that women never go to market, a shopping, nor 


cause the men are affeard they’ll run off; so they 
keeps them locked up all their lives, and they 
don’t go nowheres—not evento church. 

Mr. Elmslie heaved a deep sigh— 

And then there’s asort of people there, Pat 


isaid; he called them mammy looks, thatare always 


on horseback, and they are great lords, and they 
do what they please among the people. They 
never go out but they cut off the heads of some- 
body, especi« lly christians If one of them there 
mammy looks meets a christian, why he’ll cut him 


him—Sarvice to you, gentlemen, putting the jo 
rum to his lips. Pat says they makes no more 0 


Here Mr. Elmslie’s devout exclamations awak- 
ened the disputatious zea! of the traveller, an 
the talk was turned upon the equality between 
the value ofa christian’s life with that of a Jews 
ora pagan’s. Ishall not follow them in this di- 

ression, but end here with the ending of my p® 
@. So,adieu. BL. ° 


ed 
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down with his broad sword as soon as look at 


Irinking the blood of us christians than I do this : 
}jorum 


a gossiping as they do in christian countries, be. F 


